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A TRIBUTE TO MOSES MIELZINER 
By William Rosenau 


“Founder’s Day” in educational institutions is amply justified. It 
tends to recall original motive, sustained spirit and ultimate aim. 
What Isaac M. Wise sought to achieve in the establishment of the 
Hebrew Union College can never be forgotten. And yet it is well 
to stimulate memories. To him certainly is due the credit for having 
organized, along with other worthy Jewish activities for the benefit 
of American Israel, this training-school for men fitted to work in the 
vineyard of the Lord. Tracing the success which crowned Wise’s 
efforts to their several contributing causes, we discover what he him- 
self would have acknowledged—that the co-operation enjoyed by him 
at the hands of various colaborers played no insignificant part in the 
fruition of his endeavors. Their assistance he always recognized and 
prized. What was more natural, therefore, than that he wished to 
have bestowed on his fellow-workers reverence, for service rendered 
—and, moreover, abiding reverence in death as well as in life? 


No person was by him held in greater esteem for invaluable as- 
sistance rendered than Moses Mielziner. Were Wise among us 
today, he would bid us set aside for the nonce the consideration of all 
other important facts entering into the life of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, and tell us to characterize Moses Mielziner in accordance with 
his full deserts. For this reason, I take it, I have been requested to 
come into these halls of learning and present Moses Mielziner to this 
assembly of professors, students and visitors, for the most part know- 
ing him only by name, portrait and hearsay. It is with no little 
appreciation of the honor accorded me, that I perform the pleasant 
responsibility of giving a composite picture of our teacher, as those 
of us who sat at his feet and drank in with thirst his words of wisdom 
shall ever remember him. From no one in the faculty of our college 
days did we, the then-students, learn more than we did from Moses 
Mielziner. He possessed all the qualifications easily resulting in his 
recognition as acceptable authority and trustworthy guide. 


To understand his many-sided power, one needs to note the full 
perspective of his origin, education and idealism. The town from 
which he hailed ig but little known in this land. However,.it is one 
of the many European communities which, while at present markedly 
depleted of Jews, once upon a time had within its gates a large Jew- 
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ish population, Schubin, in the province of Posen, Germany, is its 
name. There Moses Mielziner first saw the light of day, on August 
12th, 1828. His father was the Rabbi of the local congregation. He, 
in true Jewish fashion and with full Jewish responsibility, laid the 
firm foundation to his son’s erudition. Subsequently, young Mielziner 
attended a Yeshivah in Exin, Later, he pursued his secular educa- 
tion and further Talmudical instruction in Berlin, entering the Uni- 
versity of the German metropolis in 1848, and continuing his studies 
there until 1852. 


It should be observed that the days of Moses Mielziner’s student 
career were simultaneous with the opening of a new epoch in the 
history of German Jewry. Jews were finding their way into the 
secular higher seats of learning from which they had been previously 
debarred. The “Science of Judaism” was the result of an academic 
approach towards and a searching analysis of the traditions of our 
people. In this newer movement such giants as Zunz, Geiger, Hold- 
heim, Ludwig, Philippson, Leopold Stein, Joseph Aub, Samuel Adler, 
David Einhorn and Samuel Hirsch were particularly militant. Con- 
ferences like in Brunswick in 1844, Frankfort-a-Main 1845, and 
Breslau 1846, gave impetus to the adaptation of our faith toward the 
tendencies then in vogue. Added to this, came the clamor for political 
freedom, flowering in the Revolution in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Such an atmosphere, healthful from one point of view and 
unhealthful from another, young Mielziner was compelled to breathe. 
He did not allow himself to be a reactionary.» Nor did he ally him- 
self with the radicals. He was never known’ to go off on a tangent in 
any direction. With his thorough knowledge of the heritage of the 
fathers, and his sane appreciation of the advantages of his generation, 
his native judgment made of him both reforming traditionalist and 
traditional reformer. If, therefore, he proved himself as having 
always followed the “Middah Benonith’—‘“middle of the road’—in 
his philosophy, it is because he saw the good in Orthodoxy as well 
as the warrant of Reform. 


For a while, upon the recommendation of Holdheim, Mielziner was 
teacher and preacher in Waren, Mecklenburg, a position which, how- 
ever, he was obliged to give up, through the pressure of Jewish 
obscurantism, in vogue in that section of Germany. The year 1857 
led him across the border into Denmark, where, ‘with its compara- 
tively small Jewish population, he was appointed principal of a Copen- 
hagen religious schook During his residence there, his Doctor of 
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Philosophy degree was awarded to him in 1859, by the University of 
Giesen. He had presented to its faculty a thesis on “Conditions of 
Slaves Among the Ancient Hebrews,” which attracted, in its pub- 
lished form, widespread interest, in both university and lay circles, 
It was also during his sojourn among his Danish co-religionists, that 
he was married, in 1861, to Rosetta Levald, their union being blessed 
with seven children. 


Mielziner, however, not very long after his marriage, felt destiny 
beckoning him across the wide expanse of the Atlantic, to take up 
his abode in the United States and to throw in his lot with the sturdy 
Jewish pioneers dedicated to the organization of widely-scattered 
American Israel and to the upbuilding of American Israel’s educa- 
tional institutions. At first he was Rabbi in Anshe Chesed Congrega- 
tion of New York, a position he occupied until said congregation was 
absorbed by Temple Bethel, of which the immortal David Einhorn 
was the spiritual leader. Later conducting a private school in New 
York City, Isaac M. Wise’s attention was directed to Mielziner as 
the only logical man in this country prepared to come to the Hebrew 
Union College as Professor of Talmud and Rabbinical Disciplines. 
He was installed in office in 1879 and held continuously his professor- 
ship here among us until he was summoned to the “Yeshivah Shel 
Maalah’—the “Academy Celestial”—on February 18th, 1903. Those 
of'us whom he taught how to navigate on the “Sea of the Talmud,” 
shall ever bear ready witness to his unsurpassable mastery of his 
subject and to the unexcelled method of his instruction. -Moreover, 
not only did we recognize in him the class-room lecturer during the 
greater part of his career, but, for three years after the death of Isaac 
M. Wise in 1900, we found in him the well-balanced, conservative and 
capable executive as President of the Hebrew Union College. 


Mielziner grasped the needs of the boys and girls in the religious 
school of the Jewish congregations as much as he did the require- 
ments of young men preparing themselves for the rabbinate. At one 
time, in consequence of honor justly bestowed upon him, he served 
as Vice-President of the now no-longer-existing “Sabbath School 
Union,” and, as such, pointed out the path for others to pursue. The 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, one of whose charter mem- 
bers he was, elected him to be their Honorary President, because of 
the scholarly service he had rendered the organization, not merely on 
committees but also in the preparation of papers and expert Jewish 
opinions on a variety of themes, like “Marriage Agenda” (Year Book, 
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C. C. A. R., Vol. 1, 25-34); “Proselytism” (Vol. 2, 95); “Funeral 
Agenda” (Vol. 7, 53) ; and “Synod” (Vol. 10, 59). In fact, the scholar- 
ship he always evidenced, whenever the necessity for the exercise of 
it existed, was responsible for the respect he enjoyed even among 
most conservative Jews. They realized that, if Mielziner was in the 
camp of Reform, his more Reform interpretation than their point of 
view had, despite differences of conviction, to be conceded as being 
based on. far-reaching and profound knowledge of Jewish history, 
Jewish literature, Jewish philosophy and Jewish life. 


Mark some of Mielziner’s thoughts as contained in some of the 
papers available from his pen. With regard to the marriage cere- 
mony, he says: 


“Since the fifteenth or sixteenth century it became customary to 
combine the act of betrothal with the ceremonies of the nuptials on 
the wedding-day. * * * In the modern mode of solemnizing Jew- 
ish marriages, the essential elements of the combined act of betrothal 
and nuptials are retained, though more or less modified. * * * 
Some immaterial and obsolete ceremonies and usages, however, are 
mostly done away with, and replaced by other forms more in harmony 
with the views and tastes of our time. The main reason for retaining 
the marriage ritual in the Hebrew language is the regard for the pre- 
vailing custom among our fellow-believers in all countries of the 
world. * * * Impressed as I am with the desirableness and the 
necessity of effecting more uniformity not only in the wedding cere- 
monial but also in all affairs of religious life * * * still I am of 
the opinion that we must beware of going to the extreme in this 
respect by endeavoring to establish uniformity even in the minutest 
particulars of religious practices. * * * In this period of transi- 
tion through which American Judaism is evidently passing and in 
which the views concerning many religious questions are still so 
widely differing * * * let our motto be: Uniformity in essen- 
tials, freedom and variety in that which is unessential and of less 
importance.” (Year Book, C. C. A. R., Vol. 1, 27-34.) 


What a sane policy Mielziner here voices! How great a blessing 
this policy should prove itself if adopted everywhere among the Jew- 
ish leaders in our age! 


With respect to the circumcision of proselytes, he expresses himself 
to this effect: 

“T apprehend that the’dispensing with the circumcision of proselytes 
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will lead more and more to the entire neglect of circumcision among 
Israelites also.” (Year Book, C. C. A. R., Vol. 2, 96). 


This is certainly not to be branded an idle fear, whatever one’s per- 
sonal feeling on the subject may be. 

Bearing on the advisability of the formation of a Synod, Mielziner 
remarked: 


“The old synods exercised great influence, owing to the fact that 
they were supported by the secular arm. What could be done to 
enforce law now? A synod without power is not a synod. It is 
merely a deliberative assembly. I am opposed to a synod, because it 
would not unify American Israel. Reform Jews would no more 
reinstate the Second holiday than the Orthodox would inaugurate the 
second day Sabbath.” (Year Book, C. C. A. R., Vol. 10, 59.) 


Here we come face to face with an indisputable understanding of 
the psychology of religious constituencies. 


Once asked to say whether post-mortem dissection should be al- 
lowed, Moses Mielziner, quoting authorities for and against dissec- 
tion, favors dissection whenever it is very desirable in the interest of 
medical science and of suffering humanity. (Hebrew Standard, Nov. 
6, 1896.) Note how he maintains the position which his worthy suc- 
cessor, the present Professor of Talmud at our College, so ably pre- 
sented in a recent scholarly study. 


Of his writings, well known to students of Jewish literature, the 
following are accessible: “Danish Almanac for the Year 5622”; Es- 
says in the “Hebrew Review,” published by the Rabbinical Literary 
Association of America, in two volumes, one entitled “On Transla- 
tions of the Talmud,” and a second entitled “Talmudic Syllogism” ; 
“Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce” (Cincinnati, 1884) ; “A Selec- 
tion from the Psalms for School and Family” (1890) ; “Introduction 
to, the Talmud” (1894), with a second edition (1903) ; English trans- 
lation of his thesis on “Slaves Among the Ancient Hebrews” (1895) ; 
“Legal Maxims of the Talmud (1898); many articles to Jewish jour- 
nals here and abroad; and several studies on special subjects in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Thorough and reliable as Mielziner was regarded in his scholarly 
work, his homiletical productions are not any the less noteworthy. 
Pity ’tis indeed, that not more of his sermons were accessible to the 
speaker for this occasion. I well remember him reading to me, dur-. 
ing my student days, and often on my return to Cincinnati, on the 
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occasion of visits to his home, some of his sermons in printed. form. 
They were literarily systematic, Jewishly informing, and oratorically 
stirring. Let me cite three published discourses which it was my 
good fortune to have Mielziner read to me years ago, atid which I had 
the opportunity of reading again during the past few weeks. One of 
these was a Thanksgiving sermon, in German, delivered December 7, 
1865. The Civil War had just come to a close. No native American 
could have written a more patriotic address, based on Psalm 67, than 
did this but-recently-arrived foreigner, whose every fibre tingled with 
the appreciation of the God-given right of liberty. 


In 1872, he published two sermons which are not altogether with+ 
out point in thése days of ours, fifty-six years later.. The one is en- 
titled “How and What Shall Be Preached?” It was an interpreta 
tion of Exodus 19:3-6, reading: 


“And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, 
and tell the children of Israel; 


“Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bore you 
on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself. 


“Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above: all 
people; for all the earth is mine; 


“And ve shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation. 
These are the words which thou shalt speak unto the children of 
Israel.” 


Significant, indeed, is this introductory statement: “How many 
there are who wish the sermon to be an entertainment! The preacher 
is expected to speak constantly’ in beautifully-sounding phrases, punc- 
tuated with pathos and facial expression. Thought and contents 
amount to naught! The preacher is always supposed to tell some- 
thing humorous! Beautiful stories, quotations with occasional anec- 
dotes, are wanted in order to create amusement. * * * People 
forget that the House of God is a House of God and not a theatre; 
that the pulpit is a pulpit and not.a stage; that the preacher is a 
preacher and not an actor, declaimer or joker.” And then Mielziner 
justly stresses the importance of having the preacher tell Israel at all 
times that they are to be a priest-people and what the phrase “priest- 
people” signifies. The‘second sermon, published in 1872, bears the 
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caption “How Should One Listen to a Sermon?’ 
19:7-8: 


Its text is Exodus 


“And Moses came and called for the elders of the people and laid 
before their faces all these words which the Lord commanded him. 


“And all the people answered together, and said, all that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.” 


The reply to the query represented by the theme is a three-fold one. 
Firstly, one should listen with attentive ear. Secondly, one*should 
listen with a thoughtful and non-partisan mind. Thirdly, one should 
listen with a receptive heart. 

As were his sermons—which some of us heard and read—gems, so 
were his after-dinner speeches and addresses, which were delivered 
on special occasions. None of us who knew him can ever forget the 
delightful toasts he would give whenever faculty and students ob- 
served, in the college halls, the anniversary of Dr. Wise’s birth. 

As examples of the rare ingenuity which Mielziner’s addresses re- 
vealed, let me allude to the following: When, at the time of his 
marriage, the pupils of his school in Copenhagen presented him with . 
a clock as a token of their esteem, he, in his speech of acceptance, 
compared the two hands of the clock to man and his wife in their 
union, and the works of the clock, with the many wheels driven by 
the main spring, to the various factors of life depending upon the 
main spring of religion. (Juedisches Volksblatt, No. 21, 1863). 

At the opening of the Hebrew Union College’s scholastic year, 
September 5, 1881, Mielziner gave an address in which he showed the 
modernity of Talmudic aphorisms, for the serious and genuine pur- 
suit of studies by every student. (Vide. American Israelite.) 


In September, 1883, at the beginning of the school year immedi- 
ately following the first graduation, he spoke on what may be ex- 
pected from the College on the basis of the first Rabbis of the 
institution sent out into American pulpits. He took for his text the 
very suggestive and appropriate verse, Isaiah 13:9: 

“The former things, behold they have come to pass— New. things 
I now announce.” 


And on still another reopening of the College in the fall, happening 
during Succoth Week, he directed the student to observe the festival 
ceremonial object, namely, the palm-branch, for inspiration. 

The ingenuity evidenced so uniformly in his addresses, whether 
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given from the pulpit or under other auspices, may indeed be con- 
sidered of one piece with the poetic sense with which he was dowered. 
It is generally known by those acquainted with Mielziner’s versatility, 
that, on diverse occasions, he would, in honor of the same, write 
Hebrew poems, with a swing and melody which prophets and psalm- 
ists of old exhibited in their songs. 


Whatever else his native powers and acquired attainments may 
have been, Moses Mielziner is first and last and all the time pre- 
eminent as a teacher. He knew the adolescent youth, and how to 
appeal to youth. He himself did not with advancing years lose the 
buoyancy and alertness of his mentality. To this circumstance, in- 
deed, may be attributed much of the bond of sympathy which linked 
Mielziner to his pupil, and the pupil to Mielziner. 


Mielziner never had difficulties, like other teachers, with the estab- 
lishment of discipline and order. One realized, on entering his class- 
room, what Mielziner expected during his lecture or recitation. As 
Mielziner made the honor of his pupil as dear to him as his own, the 
pupil unconsciously accorded Mielziner that reverence which is equal 
to the fear of God. If, perchance, quiet at the beginning of the hour 
was not established, Mielziner would not with loud voice command 
quiet, but would, with the ring on his finger, gently rap upon the table 
at which he sat. With such signal the whole class, without further 
delay, would become all attention and all seriousness. And if it hap- 
pened that a student would try to excuse himself, for noticeable 
inattention, with the remark that he was suffering from a headache, 
the symptom of physical indisposition, Mielziner would observe: “Do 
not forget the well-known Talmudic maxim: 


“He that has a pain in his head will do well to study the Law. 

Mielziner’s patience and indefatigability in explaining his subject 
to the class were oft the object of wonderment. Not once or twice, 
but a dozen times, he was ready to repeat a lesson. Every one of his 
students still hears him say, slurring the words of his query, “Do you 
understand?” 

No one could fail, even though he did not become a ready reader 
of the Talmud, to have generated in him a love for Talmudic lore, 
and to recognize that the Talmud was an essential link in the chain 
of Jewish tradition. The discussions carried on in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian academies, now gone for a thousand years and more, 
were given new life by: their application to modern conditions. The 
clarity and the thoroughness of Mielziner’s analysis of a Talmudic 
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section were calculated to make those that walked in darkness, as far 
as the Talmud was concerned, see the light. Had it not been for a 
man like Mielziner, there should not have been aroused within the 
heart of many a leader in Israel of our day sufficient appreciation of 
rabbinical literature to prompt him to encourage the circulation of the 
recently-published volumes of the Hebrew classics. 

Limited as was his professorship to the Talmud and its exposition, 
Mielziner introduced his students also into a knowledge of the Codes. 
Whenever a holiday was about to be celebrated by Israel, he would 
always review with the class those portions of the Shulchan Aruch 
touching the holiday. The concept of Kellal Yisroel was, with him, 
an inescapable conviction. No matter to what faction in Jewry one 
claimed to belong, Mielziner always held that it was important for 
that person to know what other factions deemed inviolable. To put 
it in a single phrase, a rabbi was by Mielziner expected to reckon with 
the Jewish life manifesting itself in endless variety. Thus must be 
explained his practice of going every year to the abattoir of the city, 
accompanied by his students, in order to have them learn practically 
the laws of Shechitah. With the careful examination of the organs of 
the animal slaughtered, the students witnessed the declaration cf the ~ 
animal as Kosher or Terefah. The study of the Talmudic tract 
“Chullin,” in itself, for mere academic information, was by Mielziner 
looked upon as insufficient. Is it surprising, therefore, that by such 
methods as Mielziner employed, he succeeded in presenting the rea- 
osnableness of frequently-declared unreasonable rabbinical institutions? 

Although Mielziner’s efforts were devoted to the elucidation of 
Talmudic literature, and although he administered frequent caution 
not to ignore Talmudic literature in the training of the modern 
occupants of the Jewish pulpit, let no one surmise that he under- 
valued the rabbi as representative of the congregation, in the capacity 
of exhorter, preacher and spokesman. Even today Mielziner’s coun- 
sel to the rabbi as speaker at various functions, congregational and 
otherwise, is valuable. He did not believe in extemporaneous efforts, 
however well they might turn out from time to time. I recall him 
saying to us, his students: “When you go out into official life, always 
be prepared. As you should prepare yourself thoroughly with your 
sermon, so as not to offend, by more or less slovenly presentation, the 
most intelligent and fastidious auditor within the synagogue, so be 
prepared with an address, no matter what the function may be, even 
though it be only a family celebration. Never be taken unawares. 
And, if you do prepare yourself, do not fail to say something that is 
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characteristically Jewish. Moreover, bear in mind, when you quote 
the Scriptures, or other Jewish literature, that you quote correctly. 
Above all else the rabbi should always be ‘Bibelfest’’’ This is in 
substance what I heard him say on many an occasion. And when 
he tendered this counsel, it was always counsel which was exemplified 
in his own practice. 


In order that his students might never be embarrassed by any 
request for service, which, in their rabbinical position, could be put to 
them, Mielziner prepared his students for all sorts of emergencies. 
Thus, among other practical things, he taught us how to compose 
Hebrew inscriptions for tombstones, no matter what the case in 
question happens to be. 


Mielziner even told his students what books should constitute the 
nucleus of every rabbi’s library. In some instances, when books had 
to be rmported from Europe, because they were not available here in 
the United States, he ordered them for the students. At this moment 
he looms vividly before me, with the expression of genuine joy on 
his face, when, to the members of my class, he handed the copies of 
Hamburger’s indispensable Encyclopedias of the Bible and the 
Talmud, which he had obtained for us. 


And again, he told the students always to be precise in their ap- 
pearance, whether it was in the pulpit or out of the pulpit. In this 
respect he was, verily, a model to emulate. He was never other than 
the very embodiment of neatness. With precision his immaculate 
little white tie always covered his collar. I well remember that, 
when he was once questioned as to whether a man should wear a 
gown and cap in the pulpit, his reply was: “I have found out that 
cap and gown will do the preacher no harm. It may add somewhat 
to his dignity. Do not lose sight of the fact that—*A man should 
honor the place and not the place honor the man.’” 


Because Mielziner was serious in his instruction and dignified in 
his bearing, he did not lack qualities which should constitute every 
person’s humanity, He possessed a tremendous store of humor. In 
this particular, perhaps, he was product of the wit and humor of 
the Talmudists, with whom, in spirit, he kept company during his 
entire life. If he loved anything more than to listen to a witticism, 
it was the opportunity given him to tell a story. He would often 
shed tears in laughter as he began to narrate a joke which he knew 
was sure to give pleasure to his hearers. 
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He was affectionate and kind beyond description to the larger 
family of the student-body of the Hebrew Union College, as he was 
generous and considerate to his flesh and blood. Let me cite an 
inestimable sacrifice he was known to make for the students when- 
ever such sacrifice they desired. He would teach them outside of 
college hours. I was the happy recipient of such sacrifice at his 
hands. I came regularly to his house for a whole year, to read 
with him the Tractate Makkoth of the Talmud. When one of the 
members of the faculty asked him, “What is Rosenau doing at your 
home so frequently?’, Mielziner’s answer was, “I am giving him 
Makkoth’—which, as you know, he wanted humorously understood 
in an ambiguous sense. 


Our characterization of Moses Mielziner would be incomplete did 
we not dwell on his native modesty. It was this rare quality in men 
who have accomplished much and are honored extensively, which 
invested him with the beauty of holiness. Without his being con- 
scious of the fact, his face shone like that of the first Moses, the 
inspiration of our forefathers. He was, indeed, like the immortal 
Law-Giver of Israel, “extremely meek.” Despite the circumstance. 
that Mielziner possessed a greatness which his students could never 
dream of reaching, he treated them more like “associates,” than he 
did like “disciples.” He was wont to read to his pupils everything 
he wrote before it was published. His books on “The Jewish Law 
of Marriage and Divorce,” and “Introduction to the Talmud,” which 
were studied by the students, were also stylistically reviewed, chap- 
ter by chapter, in the class-room. In almost child-like manner, 
Mielziner invited and welcomed criticisms and suggestions, by whom- 
soever given. Is it, I ask, often the case that you see greatness like 
his counting with the reaction of persons still in obscurity? No 
wonder that he was admired and beloved by everybody. 


The many-sided example set by Mielziner for those who came in 
contact with him cannot be over-estimated. In my personal attitude 
toward him, while he was still on earth, and even now that he is in 
the Realms Eternal, I feel guilty of hero-worship, which I trust is 
pardonable in the light of what he meant to me. I look upon him as 
my teacher of teachers, the most constructive teacher I could ever 
claim. I am sure that there are others who hold him in similar high 
esteem. If in my ministry I have shown any love for Jewish lore, or 
specifically in my preaching have proved myself to possess a tend- 
ency toward the “Derush,” it is because I always sought to benefit by 
Mielziner’s advice. 
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Together with Isaac M. Wise, all the departed dead, Lilienthal, 
Aufrecht, Eppinger, Mannheimer, Feldman, Deutsch, Kohler and 
Grossmann, have this hour annually consecrated to their memories ; 
but this year more particularly this hour must be dedicated to the 
memory of Moses Mielziner. His was indeed a life beautiful, a life 
rich, a life useful! His was a life the path of which constantly tended 
upward. His was a life so auspiciously begun and so conscientiously 
spent, that to him came, not in returns material, large and temporary, 
but in returns spiritual, inestimable and lasting, the fruit of the labor 
of his hands, which rendered him happy in this world and blessed 
in the world to come. His was an influence for good, not only upon 
the students whom he instructed by audible word of mouth, but also 
upon students whom he still informs by transmitted word of pen. 
The tradition he received from Sinai, through legislator, elder, 
prophet, sage, philosopher, poet, commentator and expounder, he 
handed down, unimpaired in letter and in spirit, to the men of the 
present large assembly of Jewish preachers, so that they might be 
prompted to say to their successors: “Be deliberate in judgment, 
train many disciples, and make a fence around the Law.” 


As a “wise man,’ he was one of those to inherit glory. As a 
“righteous man,” he flourished like the palm. As a “pious man,” he 
was of those whom the Lord did not forsake. As “a man,” he was 
indeed blessed, because the Law of the Lord was his delight, and 
because in God’s Law he meditated day and night. Envisaging Moses 
Mielziner in the full potency of his personality, it may be declared: 


“Mark the perfect and behold the upright; there is a goal for the 
man of peace.” When Mielziner passed to the Great Beyond, angels 
and men may be said to have vied for the Ark of the Covenant. We 
needed him for continued inspiration and wanted to keep him among 
us. But the angels overpowered us and took him from us to dwell 
“within the presence of the Shechinah.” In recognition of the un- 
selfishness, aim and idealism which ennobléd Moses Mielziner, all 
generations following his own in this institution must deem him 
worthy of the three-fold crown—“the crown of knowledge, the crown 
of priesthood, and the crown of royalty.” Aye, he is deserving of 
“the crown of a good name,” which fittingly supplements and excels 
the other three. God grant that Moses Mielziner may, in death as in 
life, ever continue to shine as the brightness of the firmament and as 
the stars above. This is my earnest prayer, and this is my fervent 
hope. 
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